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HOSTAGES IN ANCIENT GREECE * 


According to the Encyclopaedia Britannica, «a hostage is 
a person handed over by one of two belligerent parties to 
the other, or seized as security for the carrying out of an 
agreement, or aS a preventive measure against certain acts 
of war». In the event that the party which gave the hostage 
does not fulfil what the other party expects, the hostage is 
liable to various punishments and even death. We turn 
now to ancient Greece: the Greek word for hostage is éuypos. 
But the word is not found in Homer. Only once in the 
Odyssey (16, 468), we find the verb é6unoém whose meaning is 
“to meet”: @unonoe dé wor map’ Etalopwmv &yyeAos Mus | xHove 
(a swift herald who came as a messenger from your friends 
met me). Neither are hostages known in Homer. But 
later they appear in historical sources, and they are alluded 
to in drama. To understand how the Greeks saw the insti- 
tution of hostages, we have the help of ancient dictionaries 
such as Hesychius and Suda. They provide etymologies 
and also general explanations. Only the latter are relevant 
to our purpose: 


Hesychius: unpor of didduevor cig eloyvyy, eveyupov TO elg 
cloyvyy. 

Suda: duno, nap Movxdidy evéyvpov, TÒ els elonvyny dudo- 
uevov, emt cuvOyxatc. Sunoot O€ eiow of Ext cuuBacer SidoueEvor, 
6uno@oa: yao TÒ oupBadretv. 


(*) This paper was read in the seminar of Professor A. D. Momi- 
gliano at the Warburg Institute, London. I wish to thank Professor 
Momigliano and the other members of the seminar for the discussion 
which followed. Their remarks and queries helped me to clarify 
many points of the subject. Very little has been written on hostages 
in ancient Greece. There is an article by Ch. Lécrivain, L’ Institution 
des otages dans lV Antiquité, « Mémoires de l’Académie de Toulouse » 
s. XI, 4, 1916, 115-139. Some pages are devoted to the subject in 
J. Partsch, Griechisches Burgschaftrecht I, Leipzig-Berlin 1909, 39-40, 
389f, 418f, and C. Phillipson, International Law and Custom in Ancient 
Greece and Rome, I, London 1911, 368ff. 
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It is remarkable that whereas the modern definition stresses 
the link between hostages and war, the Ancients present the 
institution as connected with peace. Peace and war are in 
this context two facets of the same phenomenon. In the 
sentence just quoted we find various steps connected with 
the establishment of peace: cuuBaretv to engage discussions; 
ovpBacig agreement; ouvdyxa. treaty; and last évéyupov 76 cic 
ctonvyny guarantee for peace. So that according to these 
definitions the institution of hostages was a stage in the 
passage from war to peace, and afterwards for keeping peace. 
When two belligerent parties had decided to meet in order 
to discuss the cessation of hostilities, and to enter into nego- 
tiations towards peace, they needed to establish a certain meas- 
ure of mutual confidence, since war means complete break- 
down of relations and absolute mistrust. The inviolability 
of heralds and ambassadors provided the means of establi- 
shing first contacts, but in order to guarantee the smooth 
passage through various phases leading to peace, stronger 
securities were required — citizens held as hostages. Such a 
practice, involving the use of human beings as pawns for 
the actions of others, was not in itself against the general 
feeling of the Greeks. This can be inferred from the custom of 
avopoanvia, man kidnapping in Athenian criminal law. 
Demosthenes quotes the following law in the speech Against 
Aristocrates (23, 82): éav tig Buio DJavatw anodevy, ome 
TOUTOV TOLG TMpocHxovaLy elvar tag avdpoAnias čas av FH Stxac 
TOV Movov Urdcxwalv ġġ Ttobg amoxTetvavtas eéxddor. Thv dé 
avdpoanbiav civar uéypt ToL@y, mAcov dé uh. 

Although the text does not specify whether the avdpoanvia 
concerns Athenian citizens — as is to be expected, since the 
law of a Greek city binds its citizens only — or not, the 
commentators of the text (1) generally assume that the law 
deals with the case when someone has been killed in a foreign 
polis, and the avdpoanvia provides the means to bring the 
murderer to trial where the crime has been committed, or 
to insure his extradition and surrendering to the Polis of 
the victim. The comment of Demosthenes on this law is 
remarkable: Ilo\AGyv, © &vdpeg “ASyvator, xarc éydvtwv vonev 
oùx olò el tvog Attov oŬrtog Eyer xarc xal Sixatws 6 vowos. 


(?) Toepfier in RE.; G. Glotz, La solidarité de la famille dans 
le droit criminel en Grèce, 219; R. Dareste, Du droit de représailles 
chez les anciens Grecs, « Rev. ét. Gr.» 2, 1889, 305-321; Meier- 
Schoemann-Lipsius, Das Attische Recht und Rechtsverfahren, Leipzig 
1905, 267. 
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Allowing for the exaggeration wich is customary when 
orators want to base an argument on any given law, this 
sentence at least proves that private remedy such as dvdpo- 
Anvia was not considered as a breach of justice or morals. 
The principle upon which such a law stands is that a crime 
must not go unpunished, and in order to achieve this, it is per- 
mitted to put those who might evade their duty in a situation 
that will compel them to cooperate in having justice done. 
Moreover it assumes that the citizens of every polis are 
collectively responsible for the actions of each of them. So 
it is right that for the sake of justice, citizens who have not 
taken any part in an act of violence committed by one of 
their fellow-citizens should be held under arrest and suffer 
until the culprit has been surrendered. If in the middle 
of the fourth century such collective responsibility was still 
accepted for the acts of private citizens, it follows that 
personal liability for the state was recognized as a matter 
of fact (?). 

We shall now examine various instances of the use of 
hostages and try to establish some kind of classification of 
the different purposes which they served. First, it has to 
be said that the many sources concerning hostages in Greece 
up to the time of Alexander the Great do not make it possible 
to give a legal definition of the institution. There is not a 
single description of the handing over of hostages in which 
the formalities by which hostages were given and received 
are described; neither is there a description of the releasing 
of hostages (7). In an inscription (°), there is an indication 
that someone is freed from the status of hostage, and that 
the list of the hostages is destroyed. These last two pieces 
of evidence suggest that the hostages themselves, or those 
who handed them over, bound themselves by oath to remain 
in this status until they were officially released. But the 
evidence is not sufficient to provide a clear picture. On the 
other hand, there are many sources, from historical writings 
and from other literature, where the status of hostages is 
considered pragmatically, without any regard either to 


(1) It must be clear that the kidnapped persons here, whether 
Athenian citizens or strangers were not hostages. ’AvdpoAnvia has 
been brought into the argument in order to illustrate the persistence 
of solidary responsibility between the members of a political com- 
munity. 

(7) See below p. 139. 

(°) See below p. 142. 
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legal or religious customs or to the way in which the hostages 
came to be in the power of their holders. For example, in 
the Orestes of Euripides, Orestes, Pylades and Electra who 
have been condemned to death for murdering Clytaimnestra 
decide to kidnap Hermione as a hostage in order to protect 
themselves against Menelaus: 1183 ovAAaBed Sunpov thd’ őtav 
oteiyy Tav... A parody of blackmail by means of hostages 
is found in the Acharnians of Aristophanes (325 ff.) when 
Dicaeopolis manages to stop the Acharnians who were ready 
to execute him as a traitor by threatening to kill the beloved 
hostages he has in his power. The Acharnians did not even 
know who these hostages were. In these cases, and in many 
of the historical examples we shall see further, hostages are 
a means of extreme pressure on opponents, and this seems 
to be the last stage of an evolution of which we have very 
little knowledge. 

As we saw above, hostages appear in various stages of 
transition from war to peace. Theoretically, it might be 
assumed that when two parties have decided to enter into 
negotiations towards peace, or desire to secure mutually 
the implementation of an agreement, they exchange hostages. 
But in contrast to other periods and countries in the ancient 
world (1), there is not a single occurrence in Ancient Greece 
of the exchange of hostages. However there are occasions 
when hostages were in the hands of both sides. This happened 
either when a party which had been compelled to give 
hostages found the occasion to seize hostages from their 
opponents (we shall later examine the question of the Aegi- 
netan hostages which comes into this category), or by an 
ingenious manoeuvring of adversaries as in the case of 
Themistocles and the Spartan envoys during the winter of 
479/8. After the victories of Plataea and Mycale, the Athe- 
nians began to rebuild their fortifications which had been 
destroyed by the Persians. The neighbours of Athens, 
Megara, Aegina and Corinth, who saw with apprehension the 
increase of her power brought the news to Sparta. The 
Lacedaemonians, who considered these fortifications as a 
means of strengthening the Athenian position on land, sent 
a delegation to Athens to object to the Athenian enterprise. 
In their opinion, there was no need for walls to any Greek 


(1) Cf. e. g. the exchange of hostages between Gentius and Perseus 
in 168. Polyb. 29,3,4; Liv. 44,23,2 or Caesar, B. G. 6,2,2 Inventis 
non nullis civitatibus, iure iurando inter se confirmant obsidibus de 
pecunia cavent. 
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city outside the Peloponnese, for in the event of a new inva- 
sion by the Persians, fortified cities would become bases for 
the invaders as in the case of Thebes not long before. Themis- 
tocles advised the Athenians to dismiss the Lacedaemonians 
as quickly as possible, promising them that a special embassy 
would be sent to Sparta to discuss the matter. When the 
Spartan envoys were on their way home, Themistocles 
immediately went after them, ostensibly as the first of a 
large delegation which, according to his declarations, would 
proceed without delay. He employed his time at Sparta in 
allaying the suspicions about what was going on in Athens. 
When informers brought to Sparta the news that the walls 
of Athens were already pretty high, he advised his hosts not 
to trust alien informers, but to send a party of the most 
reliable citizens to see for themselves and report faithfully. 
Accordingly, an embassy was sent to Athens by the Spartans, 
but Themistocles had arranged that they should be retained 
in Athens as a security for himself and the other Athenian 
envoys who arrived in the meantime reporting that the 
walls had already reached a sufficient height. Then Themi- 
stocles threw the mask away, and declared to the Spartans 
that the Athenians had decided to build their own defences, 
without relying on the goodwill of the Spartans. Since 
some eminent Spartans were in the hands of the Athenians, 
the authorities of Sparta accepted the fait accompli, without 
showing their resentment at being out-manoeuvred ('). 
However, technically there were no hostages at all. The 
whole situation was the result of the ddAo0c of Themistocles. 

One of the most frequent uses of hostages was precisely 
to avert such occurrences, and called éunpog tod adorAws (?). 
An example is found at the end of the Anabasis (°): The 
remains of the Greek mercenaries of Cyrus the Younger 
had been hired by the Thracian prince Seuthes, and they 
expelled to the hills the inhabitants of some villages. Later 
a delegation from the villagers came to the Greeks asking 
for a truce and proposed hostages. These were to serve as 
a security that the pledge for a halt in warfare was not a 
pretext to win time until they could begin hostilities again. 

Hostages as security against deception occur in many 
cases which might be classified in various categories. In 
479, before the battle of Mycale, the Samians sent a delega- 


(1) Thuc. 1, 89-92. 
(7) Xen. Anab. 3, 2,24. 
(8) 7, 4,7-12. 
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tion secretly to the commander of the allied Greek fleet then 
stationed at Delos, and proposed their help in the forthcoming 
attack on the Persians, in Asia Minor, and added: Hero- 
dotus 9, 90, 3: abrot te, et tr UmomTEbover wy SdAW adtov< 
Tpokyelv, EToLOL elvat év THot vuol tot exetvov &yóuevot 
Suypot civar. 

A similar proposition of hostages to be held as a security 
against deception is reported by Herodotus (8, 94) in the 
story about the behaviour of the Corinthians during the 
battle of Salamis. At the beginning of the fight, the Corin- 
thian senior officer, Adeimantos, ran away with his ships. 
They were stopped in their flight by a light boat, xéAnc, and 
told by her sailors that while they were behaving like cowards, 
the Greeks were triumphing over the Persians. When 
Adeimantos hesitated to believe the report of the sailors 
from the miraculous boat, the latter said that adtot otot 
ze elev &yóuevot Sunoor amodvyjoxety Fv uý vex@vtes palvovTar 
ot “EAAnves (They are ready to be seized as hostages and 
killed if it appears that the Greeks are not victorious). 
Although the whole story is an Athenian slander against the 
Corinthians, as Herodotus himself testifies, it nevertheless 
illustrates the custom of the Greeks to propose themselves 
as security for the truth of an important allegation, at the 
same time accepting the consequences had they been con- 
victed of perjury. Another proposition of hostages occurred 
in 374 when Polydamas from Pharsalos strove to prove his 
sincerity to Jason, tyrant of Pherae. Jason demanded that 
Polydamos, who held the main political power at Pharsalos, 
should surrender him the city. After he had ascertained 
that he could not expect any help from the Spartans and 
that he had to bow to the will of Jason, he wanted to spare 
his fellow-citizens the ignominy of handing over the Acropolis 
which in every Polis was the symbol of independence. 
Instead he gave his own sons as hostages and promised to 
persuade the Pharsalians to enter into alliance with Jason (?). 
In these last examples, there are no wars, and no enemies. 
The hostages are used to strengthen the proposition of 
alliance; they are offered, not demanded. The case referred 
to by Thucydides in relation to the Spartan operations in 
Locris Ozolia, in 426, displays various instances of hostages as 
security against deception (7): The Aetolians sent messengers 
to the Corinthians and the Spartans, and asked help against 


(1) Xen. Hell. 6,1,18. 
(7) 3,101,2. 
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an eventual Athenian attempt to enlarge their base of Nau- 
pactos, and an attack on their lands. The Spartans complied 
with the Aetolian demand and an army of 3,000 men was 
mustered in Delphi to help the Aetolians. Eurylochos, the 
Spartan commander, sent a herald to the Locrians asking 
their participation in the operations. The Amphissians 
immediately accepted because of their hatred towards the 
Phocidians: Thucydides 3, 101, 2 xal adtot mpdétor ddévtec 
óuhpoug xal tous KAAouS Eretcav Sovvat poBovuévoug tov éExrdvTx 
OTPATOV, TP~TOV LEV OUV TOUS GUOPOUS xüTtots Muovéas (tadty 
yao duaccaBoAwtatos h Aoxpic), Emerta “Imvéas xat Mecoartouc 
“al... OUTOL xal Evveatpatevoy mavtes. “OAmator òè óuńpovg uèv 
Edooav, axorovdovv ðè od, xal ‘Yator odx Edooav moiv adtav 
etAov xauyy [óv dvoun eyoucay. 

The hostages were put in custody at Kytinion in Doris (*). 
Here the Peloponnesians came as allies, but they wanted 
to be assured that they would not fall into a trap on their 
way to Aetolia, and the hostages provided for this. There 
are wide differences in the ways in which the various com- 
munities gave their hostages. Some joined the expedition, 
and the hostages were a guarantee that they would not 
change sides and would remain faithful to the Peloponnesians, 
others were willing to allow an unmolested passage without 
taking an active part in the war. The latter did not wish 
to have anything to do with the Spartan expedition. But 
the Spartans did not leave them in peace and compelled 
them to give hostages. This kind of compulsion towards 
communities which had no interest in conflicts occuring in 
their neighbourhood was a regular feature of Greek history. 
In 490, during the punitive expedition of Datis against 
Eretria and Athens which came to its end at Marathon, 
the Persians who had assembled at Delos, landed in the 
islands on their way and took soldiers and children as 
hostages from the islanders. But when they arrived at 
Carystos, since the Carystians did not want to fight against 
their neighbours (Athens and Eretria), the Persians deva- 
stated their lands, and besieged the Carystians until they 
yielded and did what the Persians asked from them, 1.e. 
provided soldiers and children as hostages (*). The difference 
between the Spartans in Locris, and the Persians in the 
Aegean lies in the fact that whereas the Spartans officially 
did not claim any overlordship over the Locrians, the Per- 


(4) Thuc. 3,102,1. 
(°) Herod. 6,99. 
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sians pretended that all the islanders were their subjects, 
and that it was their duty to help their masters when they 
were engaged in warfare in their region. However, in practice 
there was no difference in the behaviour of big powers 
towards the lesser states which happened to be near the 
fields of battle, whether they were their subjects or not (+). 
A similar demand of hostages from a subject state in time 
of uncertainty is attested in 433/2 when the Athenians who 
came to odds with the Corinthians about Cercyra tried to 
protect themselves from interference by the Corinthians in 
their possessions in Thrace. We read in Thucydides 1,56 
eta TadTA Ò EvdUc ... of “Adynvator Iloterdexctas of olxoŭow 
èni 6 toduea ths Tladanvyc, Kopwdiwv amotxoug ... éxéAcvov 
tò èc Iladanvyny tetyog xadeActvy xa Gunpous Sodvar, toug TE 
ETLONWLOVPYOUS ÈXTÉUTEW. 

Potidaea, which was a member of the Athenian league 
and paid tribute to Athens, was a colony of Corinth and used 
to receive some annual magistrates called émdyurovpyot from 
her mother-city. The Athenians who accepted the situation 
during the whole period of the Pentekontaetia now asked 
the severance of all links between their ally and Corinth, 
and in order to secure themselves from treason claimed 
hostages. This kind of preventive insurance was almost 
general among the great powers of Greece. A famous 
example is the episode of the Aeginetan hostages at the 
beginning of the fifth century (7). According to Herodotus, 
Darius, before the expedition of Datis, sent heralds to the 
cities of Greece asking for their submission. The Aeginetans 
having accepted the Persian demands, the Athenians applied 
to Cleomenes, King of Sparta, to intervene. Cleomenes had 
first to get rid of the second King, Demaratos, who hindered 
his actions, and replace him by Leotychides, and then, ten 
Aeginetans tous mAetotov a&tousg xal mAOUTED Kat yevet were taken 
as hostages and handed over to the Athenians. This account 
of Herodotus has aroused a vigourous controversy on two 
points: one, on account of the chronology, and the second, 
on the circumstances in which a Spartan King would hand 
over hostages from a city in the Peloponnesian League — 
Aegina — to Athens. The discussion has been clarified by 


(1) Another example is alluded to in Diod. 11, 36, 5f. on the parti- 
cipation of the Jonians in the battle of Mycale: they attacked the 
Persians without regard to the hostages, i. e. those seized by the 
Persians. 

(°) Herod. 6,73; 85ff. 
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an article of De Sanctis (1). Even if we do not accept all 
his conclusions some important points may be considered 
as certain. First, the accusation that Aegina submitted 
to Persia is a slander of the same kind as the story of the 
flight of the Corinthians during the battle of Salamis. 
Second, Sparta and Cleomenes in whose interest it was 
that Athens might be able to resist the Persian attack, 
undertook to bring to a stop the hostilities between Athens 
and Aegina which flared up from time to time since the 
events which followed the expulsion of the tyrants and 
the establishment of democracy in Athens. The Aeginetan 
hostages were for the Athenians a guarantee against an 
attack in their rear. De Sanctis explained the fact that 
Sparta provided Athens with this security by assuming that 
after the expulsion of the tyrants Athens had entered the 
Peloponnesian League, and although the Spartans did not 
impose complete peace between the members of their alliance, 
they used to stop hostilities in the face of an emergency 
such as the Persian expedition. We shall not deal here 
with the question of Athenian membership of the Pelo- 
ponnesian League. The intervention of Sparta as the leader 
of all the Greeks could take place without the formal link 
of Athens with the League. The important fact is that the 
head of an Alliance seizes hostages from one of its members 
in order to insure a third party against any surprise attack. 
Third, this view of the episode solves the question of 
the chronology: the Aeginetan hostages were handed over 
to Athens before Marathon, and thus Athens could make 
her stand against Persia and even try an expedition against 
the island of Paros without any danger from the powerful 
Aeginetan fleet. After Marathon and the death of Cleomenes, 
the Aeginetans asked for the return of their hostages. On 
the refusal of the Athenians, the Aeginetans took the law 
into their own hands and captured an Athenian ship on a 
religious errand in Sounion with many important citizens 
on board. Now there were hostages in the hands of both 
parties, and the suggestion of De Sanctis that they were 
probably exchanged is most plausible. 

Seizure of hostages from neutral states was frequently 
practised when an army stayed in enemy territory, far from 
its bases. In 457, after the victory of Oinophyta and the 
destruction of the walls of Tanagra, the Athenian strategos 


(1) Gli ostaggi eginetici in Atene e la guerra fra Atene e Egina, 
« Riv. di filol.» 58, 1930, 292ff. 
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Myronides, wanting to secure his position in central Greece, 
took 100 hostages from the Opuntian Locrians (1). In 413, 
the Spartan King Agis encamped at Deceleia compelled the 
Achaeans of Phthiotis and other subjects of the Thessalians 
to give him hostages, and he entrusted them to the Corin- 
thians (7). 


In the cases dealt with hitherto, the hostages served as 
securities with which belligerent parties managed to provide 
themselves in order to carry on a war. The hostages were 
citizens from neutral, allied or subject states, not enemies. 
Moreover the period during which they were kept was the 
duration of the war. Normally they were restored with the 
end of the war. The following examples refer to hostages 
who appear at the end of hostilities; their functions are 
those alluded to in the definitions quoted from ancient 
dictionaries. In an inscription containing the text of a treaty 
between Athens and Chalcis dated 446/5, we read (3): mept 
dé tov hopépov anoxprwacdat Xadxidevow hótti vou uèv “Ady- 
valors Soxet av xata ta épocoropeva. ‘4 Regarding the hos- 
tages, to answer the Chalcidians that the Athenians have de- 
cided to leave the situation as it was before.”’ 

The meaning of this sentence is clear: the inscription 
contains the Athenian decree ratifying the agreement reached 
between the Athenians and the Chalcidians after the end of 
the war, when the provisional settlement which had been 
imposed on the spot by the victors was replaced, and the 
details of the relations between Athens and Chalcis defined 
anew, and accepted by the Chalcidians. As usual in cases 
like this, the vanquished tried to get some of the harsh 
measures laid upon them repealed. One of their demands 
concerned the hostages 1.e. they asked for their restoration, 
but it appears from the inscription that the Athenians refused 
to grant the request for the moment, promising that later 
(lines 49-52): hotav ðè doxér BovAevaonuévor moécoat tv dtaA- 
Anyev xadórı &v Soxér Eitéderov Evar Atevators xal Xarxidevouv, 
1.€. @ special agreement will be reached on this subject ($). 
The circumstances in which the hostages were taken are 
well known from literary sources (5). In 466, after the 


(1) Thuc. 1,108,3. 

(2) Thuc. 8,3. 

(3) I.G. P, 39 = Tod I?, 42 = Bengtson, Staatsverträge, 155 l. 47 fi. 
(t) Cf. Gomme, Commentary on Thukydides I, 343. 

(5) Thuc. 1,114,3; Plut. Per. 23; Diod. 12,7. 
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Athenian defeat at Coronea, most of the Euboean cities 
revolted; Pericles first obtained the retreat of Pleistonax 
from Attica (the famous bribe of 10 talents for which Pe- 
ricles did not give audit) (‘), and then quickly crushed the 
revolt. The population of one polis, Hestiaia, was expelled, 
on the other cities a formal treaty of submission was imposed 
— that is the meaning of óuoħoyla xatesthnoavto (Thuc. 1, 114, 
3). The hostages who are not mentioned in the literary 
sources were seized as a guarantee of the submission, and 
were to remain in Athenian hands until a definitive agreement 
— dtadAnyy — was reached. 

A similar settlement with Eretria is referred to in the 
same inscription, lines 40-43: ayadé. Toye. ter “Adevatov 
ToEava tov hdpxov "Adevatos xal Xadrnidéac, xadanep “Koe- 
tpteŬot épacotoato ho déuog ho ’Adevatov... Hostages from 
Eretria appear in Photius and Hesychius s.v. "Epetpixog xa- 
taroyos. Photius: éxt Arotrov &pyovtosg Eypaav tog 6unpous 
xataka. ¿č “Epetoréwy mAovotwtetwv. Hesychius: éxt Arptaov 
Unpioux eypapn && "Epetptac xatardEar óuhpoug tov tiv Tov- 
oLwtatwy vtovs. Diphilos was archon in 442/1, and it is 
logical to assume that the hostages recorded in the pse- 
phisma were taken in 446. The occasion of the xatadoyos 
might have been connected with their restoration agreed upon 
in a dtxAAxyn. An interesting detail in the text of Hesychius 
is that the hostages are referred to as the sons of the richest 
men in Eretria, not as the wealthiest men themselves. 

Seizure of hostages by Athens from a member of her League 
in revolt also appears during the revolt of Samos. In 441, 
when Pericles intervened in the conflict between Samos and 
Miletos, the Athenians sent a squadron of 40 ships to Samos 
and established democracy in the island. They took 50 
Samian children and the same number of adults as hostages 
whom they put in custody in Lemnos where there was an 
Athenian cleruchy, and withdrew from the island leaving a 
garrison behind them (?). The Samian hostages fulfil in this 
case the securing of loyalty of an ally suspected of treasonable 
projects. The new feature is that the Athenians distinguish in 
Samos between democrats who are their allies, and oligarchs 
whom they expect to revolt. To some extent, Samos is 
considered as two hostile communities. The Athenians seize 
hostages from the oligarchs, and in this way want to secure 


(1) Plut. Per. 23,1; Ephoros, F. Gr. H., 193; Schol. Aristoph. Nubes, 
859 (here 15 T.). 
(°) Thuc. 1,115,2-4. 
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the democrats against a revolution. Hostages now play a 
part in the internal struggles of the Polis. However, in this 
case the Athenians and their democratic allies were quickly 
frustrated in their hope of restraining the oligarchs. Some 
exiled Samian oligarchs, with the help of the Persian satrap 
of Sardis, and in connivance with the oligarchs who remained 
in the island, made a night incursion into Samos and seized 
power there. Their first care was to free the hostages whom 
the Athenians had put into custody at Lemnos; next, they 
handed over the Athenian garrison and officials to the Persian 
satrap, and severed all their links with Athens. Pericles 
reacted with the utmost energy, and after fierce fighting the 
Samians were compelled to surrender, and accepted the 
conditions imposed by the Athenians: they pulled down 
their fortifications, gave hostages and undertook to pay the 
costs of the war in a series of instalments (1). From Plutarch 
an interesting detail is added to the story in Thucydides. 
Plut. Per. 28, 1: “Evatw òè unyil tOv Laptwv mapactavtov, 
6 Ilepixañg ta telyn xadetrAc xai tag vac maperkaBe xat ypnuaor 
norol ECyutwoev. Ov Ta ev evdUG ElonVeyxav ob autot. TH 
Ò èv ypovw pyta tabauevor xatotoew ounpous Edwouy, t.e. that 
the hostages were given as security for the eventual payment 
of the war expenses. By chance, Plutarch cites his sources 
for the Samian revolt, Thucydides, Ephoros, Aristotle and 
Duris of Samos, so that we may assume that the link bet- 
ween the hostages and the delayed payments is not his own 
interpretation, but that he found it in one of his sources, 
perhaps Duris. 

In 425/4, after the defeat of the Ambracians and the 
Peloponnesians (7), the Acarnanians and the Amphilochians 
who were the allies of Athens realised that the extension of 
the war to Western Greece would bring only devastation 
and loss of independence to all the tribes in the region. They 
sent back Demosthenes and the Athenians with an enormous 
booty, and decided to withdraw from the war. They conclu- 
ded a hundred years peace with the Ambracians, on the 
conditions that neither side would take any part in the 
struggle between Sparta and Athens, and that they would 
help each other in defending their territories. The Ambra- 
cians further would restore the places and hostages taken 
from the Amphilochians (3). Thucydides had not mentioned 


(1) Ibid., 115-117. 
(2) Thuc. 3,113. 
(°) Thue. 3,114,3. 
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when these hostages were taken. It looks as if they were 
prominent citizens from the regions conquered by the Am- 
bracians in the first stages of the campaign, whom they 
kept as hostages. The treaty here provides for their resto- 
ration. Restoration of hostages is also provided for by the 
treaty between Sparta and Argos of 418. This treaty is 
one of the original documents quoted by Thucydides and is 
in the Dorian dialect (t). After the conclusion of the Peace 
of Nicias, the Peloponnese was the scene of many intrigues, 
and many cities changed or were compelled to change their 
allegiance. During the three years between 421 and 418 
many hostages were transferred from town to town. First, 
the Spartans who were afraid of the machinations of Alcibiades 
seized hostages from various Arcadian cities and kept them 
in Orchomenos of Arcadia. After the retreat of Agis from 
Argos and the truce between Sparta and Argos, the other 
allies of Athens marched to Orchomenos which surrendered 
to them. They took the Arcadian hostages and transferred 
them to Mantinea together with hostages from Orchomenos (?). 
After the battle of Mantinea Sparta imposed upon Argos 
the treaty quoted by Thucydides. It begins with the settle- 
ment of the problem of the hostages. Thuc. 5, 77: xattade 
Soxet tH èxxancig t&v Aaxedaoviny EvuBareodat motta> 
"Apystws amoduddvtas THs matdacg Tors “Opyoueviors ... xal TWG 
&vdpas tag èv Mavtivela totic Aaxedatmoviors amodidovtac ... 
3. xal at tive tot Aaxedatnovior matda Eyovt. amodduev tats 
TOALEGOL TKOULC. 

The hostages are styled here natdacg and &vdpac.. Mme de 
Romilly (3) suggests that matdeq might mean ‘‘ ressortissants”’, 
i.e. citizens, considered as sons of the Motherland, but it is 
more probable that the Orchomenian hostages really were chil- 
dren, especially since &vdpac occurs in juxtaposition to matdac.. 

Restoration of hostages is also assumed by some scholars 
in the treaty between Athens and the Bottiaean cities which 
is preserved in an inscription (4). The Bottiaean cities who 
were allied to Athens revolted in 432. Ten years later (°), 
some of them returned to the alliance. The inscription is a 


(1) Thuc. 5,77-79. 

(7) Thue. 5,61,4-5. 

(3) Ed. Bude, ad loc. 

(4) I. G. 12, 90 = Tod I?, 68 = Syll. 89; Bengtson, Staatsver- 
trage, 187. 

(5) For the date of the treaty, cf. B. D. Meritt, « Amer. Journ. 
Arch.» 29, 1925, 29-31. 
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copy of the Athenian decree concerning the renewal of the 
alliance, fixing the procedure for the relations between 
Athens and the Bottiaean cities. Line 31 runs tobd]c 32 
ounpous [odc Eyouct. It is impossible to know what was the 
provision concerning the hostages. Tod proposed cautiously 
some settlement concerning the restoration (?) of hostages. 
In fact it is not even known who these hostages were — Bot- 
tiaeans who had been handed over to Athens as a pledge of 
loyalty at the beginning of negotiations towards the renewal 
of the alliance, or Athenians who fell into the hands of the 
Bottiaeans in Thrace. It might also be thought that the 
treaty compelled the Bottiaeans to give hostages to Athens! 

The treaty of 409 between Athens and Selymbria provides 
interesting evidence for hostages in the transition period 
between a provisional settlement imposed by the commander 
on the spot, and the permanent treaty confirmed by the 
Polis. Selymbria was conquered by Alcibiades in 409. He 
treated her generously and concluded an alliance with her (2). 
When he passed through Athens in 408, he proposed to the 
Assembly the ratification of the alliance, and the details 
of the relations between Athens and Selymbria. An inscrip- 
tion containing the Athenian decree passed on this occasion 
has been found (?). Lines 4-6 (as completed by Dittenberger) 
run: holyepoc dé hog Ex[oow “Atevator &moddvar, zò è AJorròu 
uè AnpBavjev. The conjecture of Dittenberger has been ge- 
nerally accepted and seems very plausible. It is confirmed 
by another passage of the decree. Lines 33-35: 


"ArjorAddopov ðè tov "EyrédSo ératvéca. xxl dočv- 
au] avtov t[ë]s Guepéac xal [e]ycaretpont z òvóux- 
ta] tov óuép[ov] tov LYeavul[B lorevov. 


Fortunately this part of the inscription is almost complete. 
Only two letters are missing at the beginning of each line. 
We also learn from these lines about some kind of status 
of hostage from which Apollodorus is freed, and also of an 
official act of erasing the names of hostages, which perhaps 
gave them back the right of travel in the Athenian Empire. 
These hostages were Selymbrians whom Alcibiades took 
with him, and probably sent later to Athens, in order to 
keep the city in obedience until the new situation was cleared 
up by the competent authorities in Athens. 


(1) Xen. Hell. 1,3,10; Diod. 13,66,4; Plut. Ale. 30. 
(°) I. G. P, 116, = Tod I?, 88 = Syll. 112; Bengtson, Staats- 
verträge, 207. 
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Hostages taken by victors after a fight before the begin- 
ning of negotiations were intended to secure that the con- 
quered party would remain in its inferior situation. If they 
were freely offered in order to stop war, it was a sign of 
surrender to the goodwill of the victors. When a city went 
to negotiate while some of her prominent citizens were in 
the power of her opponents, she had already tacitly accepted 
almost any condition. The gravity of handing over hostages 
is stressed by Lysias in his attack on Theramenes. 22 (e. 
Eratost.), 68: Sxéoyeto dé elonvyy morhociv, unte bunoa Sov 
UNTE TH TELYN “xadeA@v uNTE Ts vac Tapadodc. Lysias con- 
trasts true peace, cioyvn, with servitude which was the 
consequence of three concessions: surrender of the fleet 
which meant renunciation of the Empire; destruction of 
the city walls, i.e. end of independence; handing over 
of hostages, t.e. readiness to accept any further demand of 
Sparta. 

Seizure of hostages by a belligerent party who had obtained 
a victory over one enemy but was still at war with others 
was a normal procedure in order to keep the vanquished 
quiet until the end of hostilities with the other enemies. 
This was done by Antipater when after the suppression of 
the revolt of Agis III, in 331, he sent 50 Spartans to Asia 
as hostages, so that no new outbreak of war should occur 
in Greece while Alexander was fighting against Persia (1). 


Up to this point, we have mainly dealt with the cities 
and the tribes of Greece in whose towns hostages were in 
general important personalities, and sometimes their sons. 
At the same time, in the periphery of the Greek world, a 
different kind of hostage appeared which had a great vogue 
in the Hellenistic and Roman periods. The Greek periphery 
was composed of kingdoms and tribes ruled by local kings 
and dynasts. Frequently they were not entirely independent 
and had to accept the domination of greater powers. It 
was a custom that the sons of the petty rulers were sent to 
complete their education in the country of the overlords. 
Although they were generally well treated, they were kept 
as hostages to secure the loyalty of their fathers. In 369, 
Pelopidas, at the height of the Theban hegemony which 
followed the battle of Leuctra, came to Macedon and entered 
into an alliance with the Macedonian king, Alexander II. 
In return for Theban help to Alexander in his struggle with 


(+) Curtius 4,1,145; Diod. 17,73,6. 
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his brother Ptolemaios who contended with him for the 
Macedonian throne, the King entrusted to Pelopidas his 
younger brother Philippos and 30 other sons from the 
Macedonian nobility, which means that he accepted Theban 
overlordship (+). This was only ten years before the same 
Philippos who was handed over to Thebes became King of 
Macedon, and in less than 20 years was the master of all 
Greece. The alliance with Thebes did not save Alexander IT. 
He was murdered by his brother in the same year. Macedon 
was once more the scene of revolution and foreign inter- 
vention. The Athenian strategos, Iphicrates, who happened 
to be in the region trying to conquer Amphipolis, came to 
Pella to restore order in Macedon. Under the influence of 
Eurydice, the widow of the murdered king and mistress of 
the assassin, he arranged that Ptolemaios would govern as 
regent until the young sons of Alexander reached manhood (?). 
Pelopidas who saw in the intervention of the Athenian 
strategos a blow to Theban authority came back to Pella, 
and a new treaty was made between Thebes and Macedon. 
Now Ptolemaios entrusted to Pelopidas his own son, Poly- 
xenos, and 50 hetairoi (sons of nobles) who joined Philippos 
and the other hostages who were already at Thebes (°). 
Some years later Philippos was no longer a hostage. He had 
completely upset the political map of Northern Greece and 
Thrace. He intervened in the affairs of Chersonesos, and 
in 351 imposed upon Cersoblebtes, King of the Odryses, a 
treaty by which the latter surrendered various parts of his 
realm to his rivals the Byzantines, and handed over his son 
as a hostage to Philippos. He was still in Pella when the 
Athenians came to negotiate the peace of Philocrates ($). By 
giving his son to Philippos, Cersoblebtes acknowledged that 
he became a vassal of Philippos. 

The hostages we have examined were used as securities 
between states and rulers. In the following examples they 
serve aS pawns between factions in the internal struggles of 
the cities. Around 540 B.C., Polycrates tyrant of Samos 
found an original way to get rid of his opponents: he sent 


(4) Diod. 15,67,4; Plut. Pelop. 26,4. 

(7) Plut. Pelop. 27,3. 

(3) Plut. Pelop. 27; Aesch. 2,26-29; Diod. 16,26; Nepos, Iphic. 
3,2; ef. A. Aymard, Philippe de Macédoine, otage & Thébes, Etudes 
d'histoire ancienne, 1967, 418-435 = « Rev. ét. anc.» 56, 1954, 15-36. 

(4) Aesch. 2,81 + Schol. ad loc.; cf. Bengtson, Staatsvertrage, 319 
and bibliography there. 
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them as mercenaries to fight under Cambyses who was invad- 
ing Egypt. But these unwilling mercenaries deserted their 
employer (or according to another version, did not go 
further than Carpathos), and came back to Samos. Poly- 
crates had to fight hard in order to oppose their landing 
at Samos. Since be was not sure of his own soldiers, he 
assembled their wives and children in the dockyards and 
threatened to burn them if the men did not fight for the 
tyrant (1). At the same period, another tyrant, Peisistratos 
of Athens, secured his position against his opponents at 
home by sending their sons to Naxos, in the custody of 
Lygdamis his ally, whom he had helped to become tyrant 
there (7). Another example of hostages in an internal struggle 
is the fate of the Argive oligarchs during the Peace of Nicias. 
In 416/5, before the attack on Melos, Alcibiades arrested 
300 men suspected of being sympathetic to Sparta, and kept 
them in custody in various islands under Athenian control (3). 
One year later, when the Athenian expedition to Sicily was 
under way, and everything connected with Alcibiades was 
scrutinised, his friends in Argos were accused of preparing a 
coup against democracy, and the 300 hostages were handed 
over to the Argive democrats for execution (*). The 300 
Argives had been seized by the Athenians as pro-Spartan, 
and their exile was to keep Argos allied to Athens. Alci- 
biades acted then as the representative of the Athenian 
state. After the affair of the mutilation of the Hermae and 
the denunciation concerning the profanation of the mysteries, 
the hostages came to be considered as a pawn in the power 
of Alcibiades personally, to influence the policy of Argos, 
internally against democracy, and externally against Athens. 
So the Athenians decided to hand them over to their enemies 
and suppress them before Alcibiades had the opportunity of 
using them for his own aims. 

In general hostages were civilians, adults or children, 
whose welfare was considered as important to states or rulers, 
and there was a clear distinction between hostages and 
prisoners of war, t.e. soldiers who fell alive into the hands 
of the enemy. War prisoners were considered as part of 
war booty. Frequently they were sold into slavery or re- 


(1) Herod. 3,45. 
(2) Herod. 1,64. 
(3) Thuc. 5,84,1. 
(t) Thue. 6,61,3. 
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turned to their homeland in return for ransom (*). In some 
cases prisoners were killed in cold blood (?), sometimes they 
were exchanged (°), or sent back home without ransom on 
the conclusion of peace (4). But it happened that some 
prisoners were considered as hostages. A famous case is 
the plight of the Spartans who surrendered at Sphacteria in 
425, and were used by the Athenians to compel the Spartans 
to come to terms on their conditions (5). Moreover the 
Athenians threatened to kill them if the Spartans invade 
Attica, and thus succeeded in stopping the annual inva- 
sions (ê). Another example is from the campaigns of Alexan- 
der the Great. Among the Greek mercenaries who were 
taken prisoner at Granicos there were some Athenians. In 
the beginning, Alexander sent them to Macedon to hard 
labour as traitors and criminals; later he used then as 
hostages to secure himself against any hostile action from 
Athens. The concern about their fate was one of the main 
reasons for the abstention of the Athenians from taking 
part in the revolt of Agis III. Later, in 331, Alexander sent 
them back to Athens without ransom (’). 

Owing to the fragmentary character of our sources, it 
frequently happens that we hear about the seizure of hostages, 
but nothing is said of their subsequent fate. When they 
were used as security for a definite danger we may assume 
that after the emergency was over the hostages were sent 
back. If they were to serve as security for the implementation 
of some clause in a treaty, their fate was similar. Some 
hostages who were retained to guarantee the loyalty of 
subdued countries remained in the power of foreign rulers 
permanently, or they had to be replaced from time to time. 
Thus there was a kind of Greek colony at Susa from the 
aristocracy of the Ionian cities (Histiaios, etc.). 


(4) Cf. the Athenian prisoners at Syracuse in 413 (Thuc. 7, 87); 
the Euboeans in 506 (Herod. 5,77). 

(7) The Athenian sailors at Aigos Potamoi, the Plataians, the 
Melians etc. 

(°) Thuc. 2,103 (Naupactos); 5,3,4 (Torone). 

(*) After Chaeroneia in 338, Philippos freed the Athenian pri- 
soners without ransom: Diod. 16,87,3. 

(5) Thuc. 4,40. 

(€) Thuc. 4,41,1. 

(7) Plut. Apopht. Alex. 22; Arrian, Anab. 1,29,5-6; 3,6,2; Curtius 
3,1,9; 4,8,12; cf. H. Berve Alezanderreich 1,240f. II No. 192, 283; 
G. Glotz, Hist. Grecque 4, 206. 
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To sum up, we may say that as an institution in interna- 
tional relations, hostages were considered legitimate by the 
Greeks, as a means of establishing a basis of confidence 
between belligerents who had decided to negotiate peace. 
The conquered accepted it to prevent their own destruction; 
for the conquerors it provided a guarantee that the advan- 
tages they had won by their victory would not wither away 
during the negotiations. When a treaty contained clauses 
whose implementation required a long time such as transfer 
of land, destruction of military installations, return of pri- 
soners, payment of war indemnities, hostages served as 
security for the proper implementation of the agreed clauses. 
Another use of hostages appeared in connection with war: 
when powerful states who went to war wanted to insure 
that their allies or neutral neighbours would not join their 
enemies, or molest them in any way. A third use of hostages 
was the case when they were offered or required to strengthen 
the confidence in the sincerity of a proposal of alliance or 
help. A fourth kind of hostage was the custody of children 
of vassal rulers in order to insure the obedience of their 
fathers. 

Seizure of hostages for any reason is a revolting pheno- 
menon since it threatens to punish individuals for actions 
not theirs. In the four forms just referred to, the fact that 
it was a regulated institution allays to some extent the bru- 
tality of treating a human being as a pawn for the behaviour 
of others; but the other cases such as the use of hostages 
by the tyrants, and also the blackmail with the lives of 
prisoners and political opponents are among those expressions 
of cruelty which unfortunately we meet too frequently in 
the history of mankind. 


M. AMIT 
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